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Legend of 
the Squamish Five 


Jonathan Slyk 


t precisely 1:30 a.m. on the morning of 

May 31, 1982, four shunt reactors at the 

B.C. Hydro Cheekeye-Dunsmuir power 

transmission substation near Qualicum 
Beach on Vancouver Island exploded with such a thunder 
that it woke area residents up for ten miles around. The 
transmission line had been controversial from the start, 
igniting opposition from people living along its construction 
swath, as well as from environmental organizations across the 
province. Since the 1950s, resource extraction and energy 
construction mega-projects and had been springing up all 
over, leaving many to question both the safety and the need 
for such colossal development programs. The Government’s 
official line was that cheap, plentiful power was needed to 
meet demand, but it was no secret pulp and paper mills 
would benefit most, and any surplus would be sold to the US. 
Few remained impressed with the long legacy of mutilated 
landscapes. At the time the sabotage occurred, it received 
fairly broad support. The action was carried off without a 
hitch: there were no clues, no leads and no one wanted to 
help police—despite a reward that reached $125,000. Using 
350 Ibs. of stolen dynamite, the saboteurs actually helped turn 
more people against the transmission line’s construction. The 
blast halted work for over two months and cost B.C. Hydro 
4.5 million dollars. 

Five months later, on the night of October 14, 1982, a van 
loaded with 550 Ibs. of more stolen dynamite was parked 
against the wall of building no. 402 at the Litton Systems 
plant in Toronto. The facility manufactured guidance system 
components for the US cruise missile and had been the 
target of a long term campaign of leafleting workers, drive- 
way blockades, graffiti and CD demonstrations. A phone call 
alerted security guards to the van, warning them to evacuate 
the building and clear the immediate area. At first, the 
security guards didn’t fully understand the instructions, but 
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checked out the van anyway. It wasn’t the first time the plant 
had received threats. On this cool, drizzly night, security 
guards shortly realized the gravity of the phone call. Within 
minutes, a violent explosion tore off the side of the building, 
creating a crater where the van had been. For some reason, 
the dynamite had detonated early. Ten people were injured, 
some severely. 

Before Glasnost and Perestroika, before the wall came 
down and even before ABBA broke up, peace marches and 
anti-nuclear protests were reaching their zenith in a world 
engulfed in a dark fear of nuclear vaporization. In the late 
1970s and early 1980s, punk, squatting and other forms of 
rebellion offered the only coping strategies for disaffected 
youth holding their own against an icy nihilism. On the 
surface, everything seemed fine. The cold war was raging, but 
why let that spoil a fun day shopping? For many it seemed 
easier to forget social change. Hippies became entrepreneurs. 
The ’60s were over, man. As comedian George Carlin put it: 
“We went from ‘All You Need Is Love’ to ‘THE ONE WHO 
DIES WITH THE MostT Toys WINS.” Beneath the surface, the 
political lava was cooling. Most of the more militant activists 
in North America were either in prison or dead. In Canada, 
unemployment was as high as the kids with spiked hair and 
metal nipple rings. Facing a bleak, prepackaged future, five 
well-scrubbed, middle class college dropouts decided they'd 
had enough. When their paths eventually crossed, each one 
would bring their own unique experience and expertise to a 
political collective destined to become the most renowned 
anti-authoritarian armed struggle group in Canadian history. 


* * * 


Ann Hansen had spent six months in France and Germany 
where, in 1979, she studied underground activist groups 
ostensibly for a college research paper on radical activism. In 
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Paris, she met up with activists associated with the Red Army 
Fraction. She distributed leaflets, helped fugitives, attended 
trials and did other support work for the Marxist group. 
Ann’s thirst for political adventure became almost an obses- 
sion, and running in the streets with hordes of protesters 
became so exhilarating, she didn’t feel like ever coming back 
to a backward country like Canada. Slowly growing uneasy 
with the Marxist RAF and its tactics of kidnapping and 
assassinations, she began hobnobbing with some autonomists 
and black-clad anarchists whose lives and activist philosophy 
seemed to impress her more. Still flushed with the excitement 
of underground activism, Ann reluctantly returned home to 
Toronto determined to find other like-minded people able 
and willing to form a group of their own. She abandoned her 
studies at the University of Waterloo to pursue a more 
rewarding career as an urban guerrilla. In time Ann Hansen 
would become adept at both shoplifting and stealing cars. 
One day in 1980, Ann met Brent Taylor through mutual 
friends while spray-painting graffiti. Taylor had come out east 
on a visit from Vancouver to protest the construction of a 
nearby nuclear power plant before heading down to New 
Hampshire. Months later, Ann would find herself on a train 
with a German friend heading west to Vancouver to connect 
with other prison abolitionists. She looked up her former 
spray-painting acquaintance and discovered they had similar 
ambitions. Brent Taylor was fun-loving and outgoing, with a 
quick, mischievous smile. The overachieving son of college 
professor parents from a tony neighborhood in Victoria, B.C., 
Brent, like Ann, had spent time in another country absorbing 
political ideas and experiences. Having set provincial high 
school track records, he was too much of a human dynamo 
to sit still in a lecture hall. So early in 1977, after one 
semester at the University of Victoria, Taylor left to roam 
the US west coast where he learned about the people, 
politics and history of underground groups like the 
Symbionese Liberation Army, New World Liberation Front, 
Prairie Fire and the George Jackson Brigade. Sometime after 
returning home, this time across the Georgia Strait to 
Vancouver, he attained his first bit of notoriety by pieing 
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Conservative Party leader Joe Clark. Around this time he 
briefly enlisted in the Seaforth Highlander army regiment of 
the Canadian Armed Forces in order to gain experience 
handling weapons. Brent was a jack-of-all-trades, but his 
main predilection was obtaining and collecting valuable 
information like industrial blueprints or vital sta.istics 
necessary for false I.D. At one point, he probably had the 
city's largest collection of leftist and anarchist pamphlets, 
clippings, files and documents. He plunged himself into 
various activities, including volunteer stints at Open Road and 
Spartacus Books (then both in the same building). He lived, 
breathed, ate and slept politics. 

Brent shared an apartment with Doug Stewart, who had 
just dropped out of UBC where he majored in both Math 
and Physics. Doug was shy and reclusive, one of those re- 
pressed geniuses with “a beautiful mind.” He had always 
been passionate about the environment, particularly in terms 
of what technology and the military-industrial-complex were 
doing to it. Starting out as a pacifist, he had joined the Pacif- 
ic Life Community, a Quaker disarmament group known for 
its CD events against the Trident nuclear submarine base at 
Bangor, Washington. Stewart quickly grew impatient with 
Gandhian strategies and began seeking more radical expres- 
sions for his concerns. Before committing to join Brent 
Taylor and Ann Hansen, he had helped organize Vancouver’s 
first anti-nuclear rally, from which other, larger ones fol- 
lowed. Doug was a hardware guy, the electronics expert who 
designed the fuses and timing devices the group would later 
use. 

Vancouver’s punk rock scene spawned many a wild party 
in the late 1970s. At one such soiree in the suburb of Port 
Moody, Brent met Gerry Hannah, the bass player for the 
punk band the Subhumans. Along with their civic cousins 
D.O.A. and California’s Dead Kennedys, the Subhumans 
were one of a handful of overtly political groups playing the 
west coast. The Subhumans were considered by many to be 
the best of the bunch musically. In keeping with the trend set 
by the likes of Johnny Rotten and Sid Vicious (Sex Pistols) 
and Joey Shithead (D.O.A.), Gerry nicknamed himself Gerry 
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Julie Belmas and Doug Stewart in the documentary Trial by Media. Photos courtesy of Video Out and Cornelia Wyngaarden. 


Useless, symbolizing his despair. Hannah wrote some of the 
band’s more popular songs including: “Fuck You,” “Slave to 
my Dick,” “Oh Canaduh,” and “We’re Alive.” Gerry remem- 
bers that first encounter: “Brent showed up at this party 
wearing military fatigues, really short hair, wire-rim glasses 
and a big mustache. I thought for sure he was a cop.” After 
some reassurances from his close friend (and Open Road 
collective member) Dave Spanner, Gerry and Brent seemed 
to hit it off together. Spanner, an ex-Yippie from the US, 
would soon become the Subhumans’ manager. Brent and 
Gerry set about organizing a huge outdoor concert in Vanier 
Park billed as “Rock Against Radiation.” There, Brent 
introduced Gerry to Ann Hansen. Of course, Gerry wasn’t 
actually useless; he had a knack for procuring the necessary 
tools and equipment the group would need for its missions. 

Gerry’s girlfriend was Julie Belmas, an art student and 
well-known habitué of the punk rock party circuit. Young, 
beautiful and impetuous, Julie was devoted to political work 
around US imperialism in El] Salvador, as well as prisoner 
support for A.I.M. member Dino Butler and his cousin Gary. 
The Butlers had both been falsely arrested in Vancouver for 
the murder of an RCMP officer. Gerry and Julie worked on 
various projects together and planned to someday settle down 
and build a cabin in the B.C. wilderness. Julie was a master 
of disguise, a handy talent for casing public places and 
getting inside sensitive areas. She also helped the others 
transform their appearances when needed. What Julie lacked 
in hard-core political experience, she made up for with 
enthusiasm. 

While hoping to recruit more members, one of the group’s 
first decisions was to bring attention to the AMAX molybde- 
num mine in Northern B.C. Toxic mine tailings were being 
dumped into local waters near Alice Arm where the pollution 
was destroying the food fishery of the native Nishga people. 
Brent, Ann and Julie headed to the Ministry of Environment 
office in Victoria to send the government a message. They 
broke into the office at night, setting off flares, pouring red 
paint over the carpets, spray-painting graffiti and smashing 
windows. Besides being a buzz, the low-level caper also 
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proved they could work well together. 

A series of small-scale robberies, vandalism, car thefts, and 
office trashings ensued. The group felt ready to go under- 
ground. To test how they would react to life in social 
isolation, Brent, Ann and Doug moved away to Calgary, 
Alberta, where they were not known and where they could 
have time to think, plan and get to know each other better. 
Julie and Gerry remained behind to work on other political 
activities. Brent and Doug brought some ammunition and all 
three moved into an apartment. One day while trying to 
come up with a name for the group, Brent remembered 
reading about a guerrilla group in France called Action 
Directe, responsible for several bombings there. The name 
seemed to click, and they decided to use it in their first 
communiqué. After only a few weeks in Calgary, they started 
feeling the effects of isolation and ended up aborting the 
experiment when the friends and relationships they left in 
Vancouver began tugging at their ideals. The three returned 
to the west coast humbled, yet resolved to make their first 
major strike. Free and breezy days soon gave way to a 
grinding intensity. 

Before the first action was set for the Cheekeye-Dunsmuir 
power station, Ann and some other activist friends managed 
to loot a cache of weapons from a gun collector’s home. 
They made off with a .357 Magnum, a 12-gauge Remington 
pump-action shotgun, a P-08 9 millimeter pistol, an M-1 
carbine rifle and a Colt .45, among many more. To gain 
proficiency with the weapons, they would often drive up to a 
remote mountainous region north of Squamish (a small 
logging town north of Vancouver) for target practice. By now 
they were full-fledged guerrillas, arms in hand and living 
more or less underground. They were almost completely self- 
sufficient, shoplifting and dumpster diving for food and 
supplies. Frustrated with the music business, Gerry quit the 
Subhumans in 1981 and moved into a rented house with 
Julie, Brent and Ann. Doug lived separately. There was more 
planning, more target practice, more shoplifting and more 
vehicles to steal When Ann and Doug carried out the 
Cheekeye-Dunsmuir bombing, a certain nervousness permeat- 
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ed the whole group. Gerry 
and Julie were not told about 
the action for two weeks. The 
personal dynamics had also 
changed as Brent and Ann 
were now lovers. Relief over 
not being caught replaced 
paranoia, and as they settled 
into their roles as revolution- 
aries, they became more 
confident while simultaneous- 
ly becoming more lonely. 
Above-ground support was 
proving to be capricious. If 
they couldn't incite a caval- 
cade of deconstruction, then, 
well, they'd bring it all down 
themselves. Of those stalwart 
days in mid-career, Ann 
would write: 

The tension of our lives 
had been relentless. We 
never took a break, never went to the beach for a day of 
doing nothing, never took a casual walk in Stanley Park, 
never slept in or hung about the house lazily reading a 
book on a rainy day. Our group was on a mission, and we 
lived each day with the zeal and fervor of people who 
believed that their every action was so important that the 
survival of the planet depended on them. If we did go for 
a walk in Stanley Park, it was to discuss the merits of 
bombing CF-18s at Cold Lake Canadian Forces Base 
versus blowing up a bridge in the infrastructure of the 
Northeast Coal Project. When we went swimming, it was 
for exercise, not leisure. If we stayed home to read a book, 
it would be a provincial government report on mega- 
projects in Northeastern British Columbia. If we slept in, 
it would be because we had been up until three o’clock the 
night before practicing stealing cars for a future robbery. 
Urban guerrillas do not take vacations (Hansen 2001, p.8). 


Gerry Hannah. 


After the Litton bombing, the five members became the 
object of intensive surveillance when a reporter, working for 
Toronto’s Globe and Mail newspaper, happened to notice 
that the style of writing in the Litton communiqué was 
similar to that in the Vancouver newsletter Resistance put out 
by the group Friends of Durruti (not unlike the scenario that 
unfolded around a certain other famous bomber from Mon- 
tana). The police quickly obtained the name of the person 
renting the post office box number listed for Resistance, and 
by following that person, were eventually led to one of the 
members of Direct Action. There were times when Julie or 
Ann thought they were being followed, but dismissed 
themselves as paranoid. It was too late anyway; there was no 
turning back. They had set their controls for the heart of the 
sun. Rather than ending up in prison, all were fully prepared 
to shoot it out with police should such circumstances arise. 
Although the group was essentially living underground, they 
never completely shut the door to family and friends, a factor 
that would loom large in their ultimate fate. Doug Stewart, 
who always lived separately, continued seeing certain friends 
at his residence. 
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During the time Direct 
Action was under surveil- 
lance, Julie and Ann helped 
another group called the 
Wimmin’s Fire Brigade fire- 
bomb three Red Hot Video 
stores. Feminists and various 
women’s groups throughout 
B.C. had been attempting to 
shut down the nefarious, 
American-owned chain for 
over two years. Apart from 
the usual mainstream porn, 
Red Hot Video also traf- 
ficked in unusually violent 
videos featuring gang rapes, 
torture and kiddie porn— 
many obviously made in 
Third World countries. The 
coalition of women’s groups 
seemed divided, however, 
between those opposed only 
to the offending films, and those simply against all pornogra- 
phy. Though uncomfortable with porn in general, the women 
of Direct Action were of the former view, wishing to help 
prevent the dissemination of the most odious material. At the 
store she torched, Ann ended up badly burning her face. “I 
looked like an old black woman,” she recounted. Alternating 
between hospital care and herbal remedies, her skin healed 
miraculously well. 

The next plan, after the Red Hot Video firebombings, was 
to acquire enough money to pay for even larger campaigns. 
It was decided they would hold up a Brink’s Armored Truck, 
and they proceeded to spend the next several weeks in 
preparation. By this time, the RCMP had amassed enough 
surveillance evidence to make its move. On January 20", 
1983, on one of their many target practice excursions into the 
mountains, and four days before the planned robbery, all five 
members were traveling in a truck around a blind curve when 
they were overtaken by a SWAT team disguised as a highway 
maintenance crew. There would be no shoot-out. Each one 
had a gun pressed against their head before they could even 
react. Ann wanted to run and be shot, but went numb and 
couldn’t get her legs to move. Doug and Brent, riding in the 
back, likewise froze in fear. Consumed by terror, Julie peed 
herself. For Gerry, time stood still. “I was hoping this was 
just about the [stolen] guns. But when I looked over at Brent, 
I realized they [the cops] knew everything.” It was a carefully 
staged, politically theatrical ending to an equally dramatic 
career. Henceforth, the media proclaimed them “The 
Squamish Five.” Local supporters replied with the more 
accurate name “The Vancouver Five” to de-emphasize that 
infamous moment. 

Ann Hansen received a life sentence. In her statement to 
the court, Ann reviewed the reasons for the actions she was 
charged with and concluded by asking, “How do we, who 
have no armies, weapons, power or money stop these 
criminals before they destroy the earth?” Upon finishing her 
speech, she promptly threw a tomato at the judge. Brent 
Taylor was sentenced to twenty-two years, Doug Stewart got 
six, Gerry Hannah was given ten years, and Julie Belmas 
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received an unduly merciless time of twenty years, which was 
later appealed down to fifteen. At her appeal hearing, Julie 
intimated that she had been acting under duress and wanted 
to leave the group but feared for her life if she did. This 
sudden turn naturally bewildered and outraged the others, 
especially Gerry, who was madly in love with Julie. It also 
sent shockwaves throughout the local prisoner support 
network. Everyone felt betrayed. 

All five knew from the beginning that the most they could 
hope for was to act as a 
catalyst for emboldening 
others. No single act of 
sabotage would by itself 
bring a radical change in 
political consciousness. They 
had taken pains to select 
targets that could be inte- 
grated within a pre-existing, 
wider opposition. Still, the 
high-octane feats divided as 
often as they galvanized the 
radical milieu. The group 
was, after all, still operating 
within the confines of the 
old anarcho-left, which had 
given it some conditional 
support. Yet because of its 
critique of production, and 
above all its explosive tactics, 
many did not quite know 
what to make of these anti- 
industrial anarchists. Distinc- 
tions marking classical : 
workplace and institutionally-based revolution from other 
lines of critique and attack were only just emerging. There 
was much debate in Open Road, one of the few publications 
to fully endorse the group. Extensive coverage of the Direct 
Action’s exploits and subsequent trials occupied several 
issues. One exasperated leftist finally fired off this letter: 


Your support for the antics of Direct Action is just about 
the last straw. (It’s about on the same level as your ridicu- 
lous anti-work poster.) If a bunch of over-grown adoles- 
cents want to play urban guerrilla to fill some void in their 
lives that’s their problem. Your article on “Litton and the 
Left” was on the same puerile ‘I dare you to step across 
this line’ level. I don’t know about you but I’m 34 years old 
and that kind of shit doesn’t work on me or my friends. In 
short don’t send any more copies of your paper to me! 
(Open Road, #17, 1984, p.15) 


Direct Action employed basically the same methods and 
strategies as most other armed resistance groups: bombings, 
sabotage and communiqués. Like the Jackson Brigade, they 
were small in size, which has the advantage of being less 
detectable and less prone to the personal vagaries that often 
result in fission. Larger groups, like the SDS Weathermen, 
had splintered along ideological lines and developed hierar- 
chical structures. The disadvantage of being small, however, 
is the limited reach and scope of activities, not to mention 
the extreme social isolation. Finally, like every other guerrilla 
group in the US and Canada, Direct Action failed spectacu- 
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Direct Action was...still operating 
within the confines of the old 
anarcho-left, which had given it some 
conditional support. Yet because of 
its critique of production, and above 
all its explosive tactics, many did not 
quite know what to make of these 
anti-industrial anarchists. 
Distinctions marking classical 
workplace and institutionally-based 
revolution from other lines of critique 
and attack were only just emerging. 


larly in creating anything remotely resembling a revolution, 
let alone its more modest goal of arousing others to action. 
Their kairos had come and gone. 

What distinguished Direct Action from other more well- 
known groups, was both its reserved approach to violence 
and its anti-authoritarian sensibility. Unlike most urban 
guerrillas, its political charter did not call for assassinations, 
kidnapping or indiscriminate terror against “bourgeois pigs.” 
Group members were genuinely mortified by the injuries 
caused in the Litton bomb- 
ing. Ann Hansen was so 
distraught, for a moment she 
considered suicide. However, 
this sentiment was somewhat 
belied by the fact that their 
next plan was to rob a 
Brink’s guard at gunpoint. 
Inasmuch as they were will- 
ing to kill people, it was not 
the point of their campaigns. 
Their rage was focused on 
specific destructive technolo- 
gies within the broader polit- 
ical context of modernity 
itself. They were not inter- 
ested in redistributing food 
or proceeds from bank rob- 
beries, or organizing commu- 
nity education centers— 
these were already being 
done by other established 
groups. Nor were they sim- 
ply trying to overthrow the 
government. Direct Action’s overarching project was nothing 
short of the total removal of civilization and a re-wilding of 
the earth. In this sense it possibly resembled MOVE more 
than any other of its contemporaries. And while some 
guerrilla groups were certainly less authoritarian than others, 
Direct Action was self-consciously anarchist. Decisions were 
by consensus with no one cajoled into going along with the 
others. Doug and Gerry felt the Litton bombing was too 
heavy, for example, and thus declined to join the trip to 
Toronto (though one of Doug’s eccentricities was a fear of 
traveling outside of B.C.). 

It was its particular amalgam of aboriginal, environmental 
and anarchist perspectives, that gave the group its hallmark 
anti-civilization orientation. Through its young political 
antennas, it joined Foucault in seeing power everywhere. 
Detroit’s Fifth Estate and Frederick Turner’s Beyond Geogra- 
phy provided important touchstones, in addition to practical 
tips from Soldier of Fortune and Guns and Ammo, among 
other such material lying around the rented house. Work, 
division of labor, technology, patriarchy and the war machine 
made up the elements of its refusal. Two notable prison 
writings, “Patriarchal Conquest and Industrial Civilization” by 
Brent Taylor and Gerry Hannah’s “The Work Ethic and the 
Western Dream,” display a deepening analysis before few, if 
any, were using the P-word. Ann Hansen, recalling memories 
of a bucolic childhood growing up in an idyllic rural setting 
outside Toronto, has recently remarked, “I’ve always been a 
primitivist.” But Taylor’s essay probably best captured the 
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group’s philosophical mood at the time: 


To survive this crisis of extermination, it is simply not 
enough to isolate nuclear war, large-scale pollution or re- 
lentless profiteering as the only parts that should be done 
away with. To do that would mean that we still embraced 
most of the industrial way of life created in the image of 
the patriarchal mentality. It would mean that we still 
adhered to the culture of patriarchal conquest. It is essen- 
tial we realize that it has been, and will continue to be, our 
basic adherence to the patriarchal mentality that is the real 
threat to life. Inevitably, if we are to survive and create a 
better world without warfare and the possibilities of 
extinction, a complete abandonment of the culture of 
patriarchal conquest must occur. Such an abandonment 
must certainly include industrial civilization in its entirety 
(Taylor, 1983). 


North American urban guerrilla groups were themselves 
nearly extinct by 1983. Government overhunting, imprison- 
ment and habitat destruction had reduced their numbers to 
below reproductive levels. Direct Action represented the last 
hurrah of armed resistance for the cold war generation. They 
were urban, suburban—even rural—guerrillas. They were 
early (primitive?) primitivists, among the first Earth First!ers, 
and at least a decade in front of the E.L.F. They were brave, 
smart, reckless, foolish, passionate, naive and idealistic. The 
Canuck quintet became legendary outlaws inspiring a terrible 
CBC TV movie, a much better (and often hilarious) video 
compilation of television news clips called Trial by Media, and 
a recent short documentary on Gerry Hannah by Glen 
Sanford titled Useless. Direct Action, Vancouver Five or 
Squamish Five—take your pick—their names are still spoken 


in hushed tones in Canada, their reputation as a group still 
shrouded in awe and mystique. 


By 1992, the last member of the quintet (Brent Taylor) had 
been released from prison. As of this writing, Ann Hansen 
and Gerry Hannah are the only former members choosing to 
speak publicly about the events of the past. Ann’s memoir, 
Direct Action, is gaining attention and has sparked renewed 
interest in the fab five from a new generation of anarchists. 
Still as radical as ever, she continues to dream of a future 
primitive. Meanwhile, Ann lives out her other childhood 
dream of riding horses with the wind blowing through her 
hair on a farm in Ontario. She is currently pondering her 
next writing project. Brent Taylor also lives in Ontario but 
remains private about his urban guerrilla days. Like Hansen, 
he hasn’t given up his belief in the need for a dissolution of 
Progress. Not much is known about Taylor beyond this as he 
refuses to even talk with even the radical media. Gerry 
Hannah did eventually build his dream cabin in the Chilcotin 
region of central B.C. Subhumans records have become a 
much sought-after collector’s item in the years since their 
musical break-up. Hannah remains politically defiant, though 
he characterizes his current views as “more complex and less 
black and white.” Doug Stewart also resides in B.C. but 
resumed his customary reclusive life after prison, changing his 
name and avoiding any discussion about his participation in 
the former group. Julie Belmas renounced her entire past 
and disavowed all oppositional politics. The prison 
experience—where she took to hiding under her cell blankets 
in a fetal position—completely broke her. She became a 
born-again Christian and is now a filmmaker living in B.C. 
where she has had little contact with the others since her release. 
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Direct Action: 
Memoirs of an Urban Guerrilla 


Reviewed by Jonathan Slyk 


Direct Action: Memoirs of an Urban Guerrilla 
by Ann Hansen (Between the Lines, 720 
Bathurst St, Suite 404, Toronto, Ontario, MSS 
2R4, Canada, www.btlbooks.com; and AK 
Press, 674-A 23rd St, Oakland, CA 94612- 
1163, & POB 12766, Edinburgh, EH8 9YE, 
Scotland, www.akpress.org; 2001) 493 pp. 
$19.95 paper. 


F rom the opening pages describing the 
spectacular arrest on a winding moun- 


tain highway to the finely-grained portraits 
of daily existence within the claustrophobic 
world of underground sabotage, this sprawl- 
ing adventure reads at times so much like a 
plot lifted from an espionage thriller that 
it’s hard to imagine such remarkable events 
occurring in a young, white, idealistic 
woman’s life. But for the author, living the 
dream as an urban guerrilla was anything 
but glamorous, even though there were 
occasional thrills and moments of triumph. 

In the early 1980s, Ann Hansen was part 
of a west coast anarchist group that would 
go on to engage in the most notorious anti- 
authoritarian armed resistance in Canadian 
history. Calling itself Direct Action, the five- 
member cell began a D.I.Y. lifestyle that 
included shoplifting, dumpster diving and 
auto theft before stepping up to what culmi- 
nated in the bombings of both a B.C. Hydro 
substation on Vancouver Island and a cruise 
missile guidance system manufacturing plant 
in Toronto. This was back in the days when 
direct action meant something more than 
giant street puppets or going limp at demos. 
A time when punk, peace, anti-nuclear and 
environmental protests all converged in a 
way not dissimilar to today’s anti-globaliza- 
tion movement. The exploits of Hansen, 
Brent Taylor, Doug Stewart, Gerry Hannah 
and Julie Belmas, later dubbed “The 
Squamish Five” by the media (after the 
nearby logging town where they were even- 
tually arrested), reached national cult status 
by the time of their capture and subsequent 
trial, but within a few short years had reced- 
ed into relative obscurity. All received 
lengthy prison sentences. Hansen, the el- 
dest, got life and did seven years of hard 
time before being paroled. 

Expecting a tough-talking, streetwise ex- 
con, I was somewhat surprised to hear a 
warm voice sounding like a children’s librar- 
ian on the other end of the phone. “What 
do you think of the cover?” she asked me 
nervously. “Do you think it’s, you know, too 
similar to those planes and buildings in New 





York?” As fate would have it, the first 
copies of Direct Action landed on the To- 
ronto publisher’s desk the morning of Sep- 
tember 11. Not surprisingly, the book’s 
release was delayed for a month. Also 
previously receiving the manuscript were 
three of the other four former members— 
who gave their approval. Hysteria over 
terrorism and the current fear surrounding 
dissent have kept publicity and speaking 
engagements low profile. 

Several weeks after our initial conversa- 
tion, at an all-day grill in downtown Van- 
couver, Ann Hansen and I are wolfing down 
breakfast and talking about politics, running 
a small business and the book that finally 
spells out what really happened all those 
years ago. Hansen, who by law cannot 
receive money from the book, says the 
writing experience was cathartic. “When I 
got out of prison, my whole political identity 
was disintegrated. It took me ten years just 
to recover emotionally. It was only after my 
cabinetmaking business ended, when 1 was 
mentally more free, that I started to think 
about that period in my life again.” The 
memoir, she says, was intended as both an 
historical document and a cautionary tale 
for would-be guerrillas. Yet it can also serve 
as a basis for discussion around tactics 
(which are explicitly detailed), since it high- 
lights the uneasy relationship between 
pacifists and more militant activists and 
discloses some of the righteous condemna- 


tion that often divides the wider milieu in 
general. 


The sense of time and place in British 
Columbia are accurately conveyed, as is 
most of the political dialogue, reflecting a 
local anarchist scene that was strongly 
influenced by eco-feminism. Direct Action’s 
critique of civilization was at least as sophis- 
ticated as any other of the time, which, 
considering it was largely an intuitive grasp 
of Leviathan by individuals in their early 
twenties, and Perlman’s classic work Against 
His-Story had yet to come out, is a tribute to 
their nascent understanding. Access to 
thousands of pages of police wiretap and 
bug surveillance transcripts allowed Hansen 
to literally recreate verbatim much of the 
psycho-dynamics among the group mem- 
bers, producing a slice of reality that is 
dramatic without being maudlin. And the 
narrative device of interspersing the cops’ 
perspectives, whose characters are fictional- 
ized, helps to heighten the sense of jeopar- 
dy. My only problem with the book is it 
seems overly drawn-out with the entire last 
quarter devoted to preparation for a Brink’s 
robbery, and no less than three pages else- 
where concerning a haircut at a beauty 
school. Meandering details tend to make 
this otherwise extraordinary and intensely 
moving account drag in places. “But that’s 
what our lives were like toward the end,” 
explains Hansen. “I wanted to describe the 
action, but also those times of monotony 
and boredom we faced.” The story’s de- 
nouement is handled in the epilogue, where, 
in the sagacious final paragraphs, the au- 
thor’s own hard-won thoughts on tactics 
affirm an unwavering militancy. 


Written with passion and a fearless hon- 
esty, Direct Action will likely set the gold 
standard for contemporary anarchist mem- 
oirs, if not for its superior writing then for 
its relevance for today’s struggles around 
globalization, eco-defence and the “war on 
terrorism.” Reading about the promise and 
perils of direct action, the personal doubts 
and the philosophical contradictions re- 
minded me of Derrick Jensen’s poignant 
line: “Every morning when I wake up, I ask 
myself whether I should write or blow up a 
dam.” Ambivalence over choosing the pen 
or the sword is not an uncommon feeling 
for many of us. Of course it doesn’t have to 
be either/or, and our gift is that Ann 
Hansen—a real life warrior princess—has 
now done both. 
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Ann Hansen, author of Direct Action: Memoirs of an Urban Guerrilla. Photo ©2002 Peter Steven (thanks to Between the Lines). 
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Ann Hansen 


s is always the case during any militant 
political campaign, a corresponding 
campaign of police repression followed 
in the wake of the bombings. The cam- 
paign served a number of purposes. The police were able to 
use the frenzy of fear that the mass media had whipped up 
over the so-called terrorist threat to justify the raids and 
arrests of community political activists, without fear of 
accountability. The campaign was used to gather intelligence 
on the radical community, but was also part of a well-planned 
counter-insurgency program with the express purpose of 
criminalizing and repressing that segment of the left involved 
in any kind of direct action. In today's global economy, this 
strategy is no different from campaigns in other parts of the 
world. 

Immediately following the firebombings of Red Hot Video, 
some women in the feminist community were singled out for 
questioning by the police and threatened with arrest if they 
did not cooperate. They were shown lists of women's organi- 
zations and asked to single out women they believed to be 
involved in the fire-bombings. Fortunately, none of the 
women co-operated, and the police did not follow through on 
their threats. However, after our arrests some of these 
women were picked up and once again threatened with 
charges if they didn’t give information. Although the women 
never did co-operate, the intimidation had a strong impact on 
their lives. 

In Vancouver, after our arrests a support group, Free the 
Five, was formed to help us with our legal defence. The 
police singled out people from this group—people who, they 
suspected, were more vulnerable and perhaps less informed 
of their rights—and tried to force statements from them. 
Once again the attempts to find informants failed, but the 
police continued to follow and photograph our close support- 
ers. The surveillance was so intensive that it involved watch- 
ing our close friends in their homes, workplaces, and meeting 
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places and following their vehicles, as well as tapping their 
phones. Two Mounties visited an activist's boss and told her 
that her female employee was suspected of “terrorist” 
activity. Another woman was picked up off the street and 
blackmailed with the threat of criminal charges if she didn't 
inform on a friend they suspected was a member of Direct 
Action. 

On February 16, 1983, after a meeting of supporters, police 
raided the homes of four women who had attended the 
meeting. At one home police told two women, “We know 
you are lesbians,” implying that this was a criminal activity. 
At another home the police kicked in a door. From these 
homes the police took diaries, posters, letters, notes, address 
books, photos, typewriters, legal rifles, flak jackets, a clarinet, 
earrings, locks, boots, running shoes, ammunition belts, and 
logo paper. The items confiscated in these raids are striking 
in their legality. 

After our arrests the police also tried to get the coopera- 
tion of the Community Congress for Economic Change 
(CCEC), a Vancouver credit union, in order to check the 
bank accounts of Doug Stewart and Brent Taylor. The CCEC 
refused to comply because the police did not have an 
authorized search warrant. 

In Toronto the campaign of repression was not much 
different. On June 13, 1983, the police raided a house on 
Cambridge Avenue where most of the support work in 
Toronto was centred. The political offences listed on the 
search warrant were seditious libel, sabotage to undermine 
national security, procuring an abortion, and the firebombing 
of armouries in Montreal. Police overzealousness was 
apparent in the use of the seditious libel charge, a charge so 
outdated it had not been used in fifty years. Seditious libel 
means advocating the use of force to overthrow the govern- 
ment without proper authority. Perhaps to provide evidence 
for this obscure charge, the search warrant specified a 
number of items, including the Bulldozer, the Trial by Media 
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videotape, and any correspondence with the accused. At the 
time of the search an issue of the Bulldozer was in produc- 
tion, and the search warrant specified seizure of this copy. 
The police carried off the typeset galleys, along with the 
original articles and the mailing list. 

During the raid the police made it clear that the house had 
been under electronic surveillance for some time. They laid 
charges against a woman who had no direct participation in 
the political activities for which the surveillance was suppos- 
edly legally justified. These charges 
were very serious: procuring an abor- 


Alliance for NonViolent Action (ANVA), and the homes of 
the anti-cruise activists in these groups. Many of these raids 
took place after our arrests, during a time when the police 
knew they had ample evidence against us, which again 
suggests that the point of the raids was to intimidate and 
criminalize people supporting our cause. The police repres- 
sion undoubtedly instilled fear in the radical community— 
psychologically deterring some people from doing support 
work and especially setting back work such as publication of 
the Bulldozer and pro-choice organiz- 
ing. The repression also created divi- 





tion, procuring instruments for an 
abortion, and two theft charges. The 
police offered to drop the charge of 
procuring an abortion if she agreed 
to inform on any of the Litton bomb- 
ers. She did not—and could not— 
cooperate, because she had no 
knowledge of the Litton bombing. 
After finding a few joints the police 
also charged four others with posses- 
sion of marijuana. 

The police used the raid on the 
Cambridge Avenue house to lay an 
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sion amongst the left as people began 
to focus energies on defending their 
support of the militant activists or 
criticizing those who did. 






* * * 










Many months after our arrests the 
Crown began to disclose its case to 
our lawyers during a voir-dire—a 
streamlined form of preliminary hear- 
ing used to save time in cases in 
which both the defence and Crown 


exaggerated number of charges in a 
vain attempt to gain information on 
the political activities of others. Fol- 
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agree that the evidence justifies a 
case going to trial. The Crown was 
obligated only to disclose the surveil- 


lowing a consistent pattern, the peo- 
ple living in the house did not inform 
on political activists, despite being 
threatened with a total of eighteen 
charges. 

Even before our arrests yet another 
episode of harassment (in addition to 
those mentioned earlier in the book) 
occurred involving Brian Burch, a 
member of the Cruise Missile Conversion Project (CMCP). 
He was picked off the street by police in an unmarked car on 
January 11, 1983. He was falsely accused of a driving charge 
and then questioned for half an hour about the bombing, the 
peace movement, and the Toronto Clarion. The police picked 
him up and drove him around downtown Toronto, telling him 
they were looking for someone with his name who was 
wanted for traffic violations in British Columbia. He said, 
“They asked me if I supported the bombing and I gave 
qualifications.” 

In June 1983 another Toronto supporter was charged with 
welfare fraud over $200. It was one year after the alleged 
offence had taken place, and it was during a time when he 
was part of a support group—leading one to believe that the 
charges were politically motivated. He had received a $700 
welfare cheque while being registered with a vendor's permit 
for owning a business called the Focus Books and Art Store. 
He was also called in for questioning on August 9, 1983, by 
the same police who raided the Cambridge Avenue house. 
They told him he could be charged with conspiracy in the 
Litton bombing if he refused to testify against the five people 
imprisoned in Vancouver. 

The harassment, raids, and charges in Vancouver and 
Toronto were part of a continuing campaign of repression 
that began in 1982 with the raids at the offices of the CMCF; 
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lance evidence it had gathered after 
November 18, 1982, the date on 
which the criminal investigation was 
officially handed over to CLEU. 
Before that date the RCMP Security 
Service's investigation was strictly 
classified as _ intelligence-gathering 
and was not intended to be used in 
court. But, ironically, while the prose- 
cutor, Jim Jardine, was on honeymoon the Crown 
prosecutor's office accidentally released to the defence 
surveillance notes from the Security Service dated October 29 
to November 18. Later, during the trial, our lawyers tried to 
bring out the evidence from these surveillance notes, which 
would show that both Direct Action and certain members of 
the Wimmin's Fire Brigade were under intensive surveillance 
before, during, and immediately after the November 22 Red 
Hot Vide firebombings. 

Under cross-examination by our lawyers, the Security 
Service officers who had worked with CLEU admitted they 
had been instructed to blank out in their notebooks incrimi- 
nating references made before the official criminal investiga- 
tion began on November 18—that is, references to surveil- 
lance of illegal activities. Often complete pages were blanked 
out. When our lawyers called Corporal Andrew Johnston, the 
Security Service Officer in charge of their part of the 
investigation, to the stand to answer questions regarding the 
names of Security Service personnel involved in surveillance 
both before and after November 18, he was accompanied by 
a lawyer, Harry Wruck, from the Justice Department, and 
Chief Superintendent John Venner of the Security Service. 
They had been flown in from Ottawa along with Michael 
Spooner, an assistant commissioner of the RCMP, to block 
evidence of the surveillance prior to November 18 and during 
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the night of the firebombings. 

The Justice Department lawyer, Wruck, told the court that 
when Corporal Johnston had been subpoenaed as a witness, 
his superiors had anticipated he would be asked questions 
touching on national security. In fact, Wruck warned the 
court, Chief Superintendent Venner was in court for the 
purpose of complying with sections 36.1 and 36.2 of the 
Canada Evidence Act, legislation dealing with the refusal of 
a witness to answer questions on grounds of “public interest” 
or of “national security.” This was 
indeed the case. Almost every time 
our lawyers asked Johnston a ques- 
tion about the surveillance in the 
delicate time period just before, 
during, and after the firebombings, 
Venner would jump to his feet and 
read a little speech that essentially 
excused Johnston from answering 
the question on the grounds that it 
was “prejudicial to national securi- 
ty.” When pressed further, Wruck 
said the Security Service was reluc- 
tant to identify its members because 
it takes several years to train a 
member and maintain that person's 
cover. He also said that disclosure, 
because of the type of work the 
Security Service does, might result in 
harassment of the officer or his 
family. 

According to the RCMP testimo- 
ny, only one of the Direct Action 
group, Doug Stewart, was under 
surveillance—by no less than five 
surveillance personnel—on the night 
of the firebombings. Considering 
that the surveillance notes prior to November 18, despite the 
blanked-out parts, showed that all five of us were under 
intensive surveillance while carrying out suspicious activities 
surrounding Red Hot Video, this testimony was highly 
suspect, to say the least. The RCMP offered no logical 
explanation as to why so much surveillance was on Doug the 
night of the firebombings, and on no one else. But without 
being able to cross-examine the Security Service officers who 
carried out the surveillance prior to and after November 18, 
our lawyers found it difficult to expose the truth surrounding 
the surveillance of the firebombings. Why would the Security 
Service not admit to witnessing the firebombings? Although 
the main reason would seem to be the controversy arising 
from having allowed the police to witness a major crime, I 
believe the real reason was the police's fear that the wiretaps 
would be ruled inadmissible in court, which would have 
crippled their case against us in regards to Litton or 
Cheekeye. If the police had admitted witnessing the 
firebombings, then the sworn affidavit they used to get 
authorization for room bugs would have been fraudulent, 
because it would not have disclosed the full extent of their 
case to date. Our lawyers would then have had grounds for 
getting the wiretap testimony thrown out of court. 

Without evidence of the police witnessing the firebombings, 
our lawyers were faced with two problems in regards to 





getting the wiretap evidence thrown out of court. One was 
the Catch-22 situation in which they weren't allowed to view 
the sworn affidavit because it was sealed to everyone but the 
judge. The other problem was Venner and Wruck using 
national security clauses to block concrete evidence that 
could prove the police had witnessed the firebombings. In the 
end our lawyers were unsuccessful in their bid to have the 
wiretaps thrown out because the Justice Department and 
RCMP blocked their efforts to prove that the police had 
witnessed the Red Hot Video 
firebombings. 

Members of the media privy to 
confidential police sources also bol- 
stered the theory that the police had 
witnessed the firebombings. A 
BCTV broadcast written by Alyn 
Edwards stated that the police were 
watching some people set fires. In 
court Alyn Edwards testified that he 
had been given his broadcast infor- 
mation by a reliable source and that 
prosecutor Jardine had later implied 
to him that it was at least partially 
correct. Globe and Mail reporter 
Jock Ferguson also testified with 
certainty in court that Staff Sergeant 
Clarke of the Metro Toronto Police 
had told him the same thing. 

If the police witnessed the 
firebombings, why didn't they arrest 
us immediately after? At that time 
the police were loath to make ar- 
rests without any concrete evidence 
to get convictions on the Cheekeye 
and Litton bombings. Even after 
they installed room bugs in the New 
Westminster home and the Windermere apartment in 
December 1982, it wasn't until the evening of January 18, 
1983, that they had even the tiniest piece of evidence. That 
was when Brent, Doug, and I had an inadvertent discussion 
about the bombings in Doug's apartment. At that point, with 
the Brink's robbery looming days away, they had no recourse 
but to make plans to arrest us. 


* * * 


After the voir dire we were ordered to stand trial on more 
than one hundred charges. At first we debated using the 
trials as a political forum to expose the issues of environmen- 
tal destruction, nuclear technology, and pornography, but we 
soon realized the futility of trying to accomplish that goal 
during a legal trial so completely controlled by the justice 
system. 

The Crown broke our charges down into five separate 
trials. The Brink's conspiracy would be the first. We anticipat- 
ed that this trial would effectively criminalize our actions, 
because it was unlikely that either a jury or the public would 
understand any of the charges—stealing cars, weapons, and 
conspiracy to commit a robbery—as being political in nature. 
We understood that once the media coverage of this first 
trial tainted the public's attitude, it would be almost impossi- 
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ble for any jury in British Columbia to fathom the political 
motivations behind the other charges. 

In March 1984, even before the Brink's trial was over, Julie 
and Gerry decided to enter guilty pleas to five counts each: 
conspiracy to rob a Brink's armoured car, possession of 
weapons for “a purpose dangerous to the public peace,” theft 
of three cars, possession of stolen property, and arson of Red 
Hot Video in Port Coquitlam. Julie also pleaded guilty to an 
additional two charges: possession of explosives for a danger- 
ous purpose and causing an explosion at Litton Industries, 
Toronto. Julie was sentenced to twenty years and Gerry to 
ten. 

When the jury for the Brink's conspiracy trial brought back 
their verdict, they found Brent and me guilty on all counts. 
Doug was found guilty on a weapons charge. By then we had 
already spent fifteen months in prison and were facing four 
more trials. When our lawyers advised us that our trial judge, 
Sam Toy, had no intention of ruling any evidence admissible 
that he did not consider relevant, we realized that there 
would be no possibility of politicizing the Cheekeye, Red Hot 
Video, or Litton trials. Now that we were in prison and 
facing trials, our actions and abilities to politicize events were 
extremely restricted. We were no longer playing in our court. 
We were playing in theirs, and they would determine all the 
rules. Judge Toy made it abundantly clear that if we used a 
defence of necessity—in which a person argues that the 
“crimes” they committed were necessary in order to avert an 
even greater crime—his rulings would define a narrow legal 
‘boundary for the admissibility of evidence. He would thereby 
render this type of defence impossible. We also believed that 
if we continued to present legal defences we would in essence 
be giving the judicial system credibility, which would be in 
stark contrast to our politics before our arrest. Even pleading 
innocent during the Brink's trial was a mistake, I believe, 
because that plea gave people the message that we held out 
hope for an acquittal and that we were willing to play by the 
judicial system's rules in order to gain some personal free- 
dom. Rather than continuing to send out confusing messages 
to the left and, on a personal level, allowing ourselves to be 
dragged through years of trials, we decided to plead guilty 
and make political sentencing speeches. In the end these 
statements were the only political gestures, other than non- 
participation in the trials, that we were allowed. 

A few months after the Brink's trial, we pleaded guilty to 
the charges that we had no hope of beating, while some 
charges were either dropped or stayed. Doug Stewart was 
sentenced to ten years after pleading guilty to the B.C. Hydro 
bombing and a weapons charge. Brent Taylor was sentenced 
to twenty-two years for unlawful possession of explosives and 
weapons, robbery, conspiracy, break and enter and theft of 
guns, possession of stolen property, theft of three autos, and 
the Litton bombing. I was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
conspiracy to rob an armoured-car guard, the B.C. Hydro 
and Litton bombings, arson at Red Hot Video, unlawful 
possession of explosives and weapons, auto theft, and 
possession of stolen property. 


* * * 


After years of cascading from the maximum- through the 
medium to the minimum-security prisons, by January 1990 we 
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were all out on full parole, even though some of us were still 
in halfway houses. Although we made it out of the prison 
system without physical scars, no one ever gets out without 
emotional and spiritual scars that essentially transform him 
or her into a different person from the one who went in. 

Are those scars worth it? Did the bombings contribute in 
any positive way to stopping the construction of the 
Cheekeye-Dunsmuir power line, the expansion of the Red 
Hot Video pornography franchise, or the production and 
testing of the cruise missile in Canada? These are not easy 
questions to answer, because the effects of the bombings 
can't be isolated from the combined efforts of the many 
people involved in the various movements around these 
issues. 

The first circuit of the Cheekeye-Dunsmuir power line was 
originally scheduled for completion in September 1983, but 
was finished in November 1983. B.C. Hydro was able to re- 
order new reactors and an oil-pumping plant, which were 
shipped out fairly quickly. The two-month delay was not 
significant, and can't in any case be conclusively attributed to 
the effects of the Dunsmuir sub-station bombing. 

In sharp contrast to the dire warnings made by B.C. Hydro 
about possible electricity shortages on Vancouver Island if 
the line was not completed on time, B.C. Hydro was actually 
selling millions of dollars of surplus electricity to California 
by November 1983, fuelling the arguments of Hydro's 
opponents that its megaprojects were not needed for the 
domestic consumption of electricity. 

Another major criticism of Hydro's opponents was the lack 
of public participation in the decision-making process and 
that environmental assessments of megaprojects were not 
mandatory, but rather up to the discretion of the B.C. 
Utilities Commission. Much later, in June 1995, the B.C. 
Environmental Assessment Act was proclaimed, which institu- 
tionalized environmental assessments and allowed for public 
participation and access to documents pertaining to the 
development of megaprojects. Still, despite public participa- 
tion, the Environmental Assessment Board makes its recom- 
mendations to the B.C. cabinet, which, once again, decides 
whether the projects will receive approval. 

In Ontario the Litton plant resumed production only two 
days after the bombing due to a show of support for their 
employer by many of the Litton workers, who used their 
weekend to help clean up. However, Litton Systems of 
Canada was not invited by its parent company in California 
to bid on the guidance system for an advanced version of the 
cruise missile. On April 17, 1984, Litton President Ronald 
Keating lamented in a Globe and Mail article, “They (the 
protesters) are an irritant. They get a lot of publicity and the 
Americans read every damn bit of it. The Americans assure 
us they understand but nobody else has been bombed.... 
Pressure from these people is making the Americans look 
twice at secondary-sourcing (military investment) in Canada.” 
After the bombing and the demonstrations of 1982, Litton 
also spent $2 million dollars on additional security for the 
Toronto factory, which Keating said “was money which could 
be put into our business to help make us more competitive 
and further insure the future for all of us.” The combined 
effects of the civil disobedience protests and the bombing 
appear to have influenced the Americans to award their 
contract elsewhere. 
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Communique Regarding the 
Cheekeye-Dunsmuir Bombing 


Direct Action—May 31, 1982 


O May 31, we bombed four 500 kV transformers at the Dunsmuir substation on Vancouver Island. The substation is part of the 
$1 billion Cheekeye-Dunsmuir transmission line project being built by British Columbia Hydroelectric. This project, if completed, will 
provide electricity for a wave of industrial development planned for Vancouver Island. 

It was in rejection of both the ecological destruction and the human oppression inherent in the industrial societies of the corporate 
machine in the West and in the communist machine in the East. In the last two hundred years industrial civilization has been raping 
and mutilating the earth and exterminating other species at an ever increasing rate. 

Already in this province, half the forest has been logged and many rivers dammed. The valleys are littered with highways and power 
lines, the estuaries are paved and polluted, the water is poisoned, mills and smelters belch noxious fumes, and nuclear power and 
acid rain are soon to come. 

While being in complete opposition to further ecological destruction, we also oppose the human oppression resulting from the 
economic and political systems throughout the world that are based on profit and power. In fact, ecological destruction is directly 
related to the human oppressions of sexism, racism, hierarchy and imperialism. The desire for power, the insensitivity to the suffering 
of others and the need to feel superior are the sinister bonds that underlie all these oppressive human relations. 

Canada's historical role has always been that of supplier of cheap resources to the industrialized world. As this role becomes more 
critical internationally, the development of energy and resource mega-projects in Canada has become a government priority. As well 
as serving a strategic function within the international capitalist economy, the Canadian capitalists see these mega-projects as a means 
of overcoming the ongoing economic crisis nationally. 

We must make this an insecure and uninhabitable place for capitalists and their projects. This is the best contribution we can make 
towards protecting the earth and struggling for a liberated society. 





Litton Bombing Communique 


Direct Action 


W. claim responsibility for the bombing of a Litton Systems of Canada Ltd. industrial plant in Toronto, Ontario where the 
guidance system for the Cruise Missile nuclear weapons are being produced. 

There is every reason imaginable to tear down the systems and makers of nuclear war: for the survival of all life on Earth, for 
people's hopes and visions, for the possibilities of a liveable future. We dedicate this action to the spirit of the people, which if 
awakened, will overcome the threats to our survival. 

Nuclear war is beyond question the ultimate expression of the negative characteristics of Western Civilization. Its roots lie deep within 
centuries of patriarchy, racism, imperialism, class domination and all other forms of violence and oppression that have scarred human 
history. As well, nuclear war expresses, in the most horrendous way, the general trend of modern technological civilization towards 
extinction—either by war or ecological destruction. It points out, with terrorizing finality, that unless people can stop the men that 
dominate societies around the world—the men who use science and technology for war and power and profit—then the intricate 
natural world as we know it will cease to exist. 

The insanity of nuclear war, and the continuing development of the weapons for nuclear war, stand as horrors for all to see. In the 
industrialized world more resources, scientists and engineers are engaged in creating the armies and weapons systems for nuclear 
war than for any other single pursuit. Three to ten new bombs are added daily to the arsenals of global annihilation and over $300 
billion is spent every year increasing and upgrading an overkill stockpile of more than 55,000 nuclear weapons. In the US, Reagan 
has asked for a 31% increase in the Pentagon's present $1.7 trillion five-year budget and has also announced a new $1.5 trillion arms 
program. Who can doubt that the dictators and militarists in the Kremlin are far behind? 

The terrorism of this relentless nuclear arms buildup, the nightmare of witnessing the Earth being transformed into a giant doomsday 
bomb, and the realization that things are out-of-control because those in power are greedy and violent madmen has shocked billions 
with fear and concern. Yet in the industrialized world, many of the same people who profess their abhorrence at the idea of nuclear 
conflict are nevertheless unthinkingly, and often unwillingly, participating in the actual processes which are bringing about global 
nuclear genocide. People of the Western and Eastern empires must wake up to the reality that it is the same governments and 
militaries that they support, the same ideology and rationalizations that they believe in, the same materialistic, technological and con- 
Continued on page 55 
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After the Litton bombing, Canadians continued to oppose 
the idea of testing the cruise missile in Canada. A Gallup 
poll in January 1983 showed that 52 per cent of those polled 
were against cruise testing and only 37 per cent in favour. 
Despite the obvious lack popular support, the United States 
and Canada signed a five-year “umbrella” agreement in 
March 1983 to allow the testing of US weapons on Canadian 
soil. Since their government did not appear to be listening to 
them, more than a hundred thousand Canadians took to the 
streets of Vancouver, Toronto, 
and Montreal in April 1983 to 
protest Canada's agreement to 
test nuclear weaponry for the 
United States. On July 15, 
1983, when Canada signed the 
specific agreement allowing the 
air-launched cruise to be test- 
ed, North American disarma- 
ment groups scheduled demon- 
strations for July 23 at fourteen 
Canadian consulates in the 
United States. 

Although the Litton bombing 
could not be credited for the 
growing opposition to the 
cruise, it certainly was not 
scaring people away from the * 
issue. Days after the Litton 
bombing, fifteen thousand 
demonstrators marched in 
Ottawa at an anti-cruise rally. 
Operation Dismantle, one of 
Canada's largest anti-nuclear 
groups, tripled its membership 
to two thousand in the year of the bombing. In December 
1982 leaders of the five major churches met with Prime 
Minister Trudeau to express their “deep concern over the 
idea of bringing the missiles to Canada.” In April 1983 the 
two-million-member Canadian Labour Congress pledged to 
support the anti-cruise movement. Even within the reigning 
Liberal Party, a survey in April 1983 found that of 146 
Liberal MPs, 6 opposed the cruise tests and another 115 
refused to state their position. Their silence spoke volumes. 

In British Columbia the expansion of the Red Hot Video 
franchise came to an abrupt halt in the wake of the 
Wimmin's Fire Brigade firebombings and the persistent 
pressure from the women's community. On January 3, 1983, 
forty-five women's groups filed a complaint with the B.C. 
Ombudsman over Red Hot Video. The coalition spokes- 
person said, “It is women and children who are the victims of 
violent hard-core pornography. We insist the laws be up- 
held.” On January 7, 1983, in a coordinated effort between 
the RCMP and the Vancouver and Victoria police, twelve 
video stores were raided and over one hundred tapes seized 
from four Vancouver stores. The B.C. Federation of Women 
hailed the raids as a victory. 

On January 20, 1983, the day of our arrests, the B.C. 
Attorney-General's office charged RHV in Victoria with 
three counts of obscenity. The Crown counsel, Barry Sullivan, 
said, “This isn't so much a test case as it is the first store to 
be charged. We're going to review each case as it comes 
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along and proceed from there. There could be more stores 
charged, sure. We'll look at all of them.” The obscenity trial 
against the Victoria store ended in a conviction and a 
nominal fine, but RHV complained it was being crippled with 
legal fees. 

At the time of the firebombings RHV had thirteen fran- 
chises in the B.C. Lower Mainland. One firebombing immedi- 
ately closed down the Surrey store. The Port Coquitlam store 
closed down for fear of getting hit again, two others moved 
to different communities, and 
two more changed their names. 
In the year following the 
firebombing, three RHV stores 
closed permanently and the 
remaining stores went on to 
pay thousands of dollars in 
legal fees to fight obscenity 
charges. 


When Direct Action began 
its militant campaign, we had 
no illusions about being able to 
change society on our own. We 
knew that no single demonstra- 
tion or bombing would bring 
any substantial change. But we 
did hope to inject a more mili- 
tant political philosophy and 
action into the movement for 
social change. We hoped to 
show people that we should not 
allow the legal boundaries 
defined by those in power determine how and when we 
would protest. 

There are many different forms of direct action, some 
more effective than others at different points in history, but 
in conjunction with other forms of protest, direct action can 
make the movement for change more effective by opening 
avenues of resistance that are not easily co-opted or con- 
trolled by the state. Unfortunately, people within the move- 
ment weaken their own actions by failing to understand and 
support the diverse tactics available. Instead of forming a 
unified front, some activists see the sabotage of destructive 
property by protesters as being on the same level as the 
violence of the state and corporations. This equation is no 
more accurate than saying that the peace of a concentration 
camp is the same kind of peace that one finds in a healthy 
society. If we accept that all violence is the same, then we 
have agreed to limit our resistance to whatever the state and 
corporations find acceptable. We have become pacified. 
Remaining passive in the face of today's global human and 
environmental destruction will create deeper scars than those 
resulting from the mistakes we will inevitably make by taking 
action. 


Excerpted from Direct Action: Memoirs of an Urban Guerrilla 
©2001,2002 with permission of Between the Lines (Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) & AK Press (Oakland, CA, London, England & 
Edinburgh, Scotland). 
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sumeristi¢ lifestyles that they adhere to, and the same corporations or industries that they work for that are directly responsible for the ongoing nuclear 
insanity that they claim to reject. 

We believe that people must actively fight the nuclear war systems in whatever forms they exist and wherever they exist. Although, in total, the nuclear 
militarization of the world is a vast and seemingly unfathomable and omnipotent network, it can be understood and effectively resisted when we 
recognize that it is designed, built and operated in thousands of separate facilities and industries spread throughout the world. By analysing the interests 
and institutions in our own regions that are contributing to the nuclear buildup we find the smaller component pieces of the nuclear network that are 
realistic targets for direct confrontation and sabotage. Our opposition to the insanity of nuclear war must be transformed into militant resistance and 
direct action on a local and regional basis. It is not enough to only theoretically oppose the idea of nuclear war. We must take responsibility for what 
is going on around us! 

In Canada we must specifically fight against the production and testing of the Cruise Missile. But more generally, and strategically, we must recognize 
that the Canadian State is committed to, and actively involved in, the nuclear war preparations of the US and the rest of the capitalist Western Alliance. 
As one of the seven Western Summit nations and through its military alliances, the Canadian State is directly participating in the desperate and deadly 
drive by the Western Alliance (primarily spurred on by the US ruling class) to re-assert capitalism's hegemony globally through the attainment of total 
nuclear superiority and first-strike capability. The new nuclear weapons systems, such as the Cruise and Pershing II Missiles, the Trident Submarines 
and the Neutron Bomb, are designed for offensive first-strike use, and are seen by the military strategists and leaders of the Western Alliance as a force 
to contain or defeat any threats to the security of capitalist interests or strategically important regions around the world—be it from the Soviet Union 
or liberation struggles in the Third World attempting to establish independent economies. 

Canadian economic, foreign and military policy is not committed to peace or global justice, rather, it is immersed within the genocidal nuclear strategy 
of the Western Alliance to wage nuclear war, if necessary, to maintain the multinational corporate economy throughout the world. Through membership 
in the NATO and NORAD nuclear military alliances, the Canadian State is fulfilling an active supporting role in maintaining and developing the nuclear 
fighting capacity of the Western military forces. Primarily, Canadian support systems for nuclear war involve communications devices which supply 
targeting information to US nuclear weapons systems or detection of incoming attacks; as well as the deployment of nuclear missiles at Canadian Forces 
bases at Bagotville, Quebec, at Comox, B.C. and at Chatham, New Brunswick. The ongoing complicity of the Canadian State with nuclear warfare 
strategies was reaffirmed recently by renewed commitments to both NATO and NORAD, and by the government's support for NATO's nuclear 
modernization program. 

Hand in hand with the government's military involvement in the nuclear operations of NATO and NORAD, Canadian capitalists are making profits from 
producing components for US nuclear weapons systems. Current government policy places no restrictions on Canadian industrial involvement in the 
building of US nuclear weapons. Litton is building the Cruise Missile's electronic guidance system. Hawker-Siddeley Canada Ltd. of Toronto is building 
launchers for the Lance Missiles designed to carry the Neutron Bomb, Vickers of Montreal is building the hull cylinder torpedo tubes for the Polaris, 
Poseidon and Trident nuclear submarines, Heeds International of Port Moody, B.C. built the cranes to load nuclear warheads into the Trident subs, and 
a Canadian plant is working on a component for the MX nuclear missile system. 

Industries in Canada that produce nuclear weapons components are fully integrated with the military and nuclear policies of the US through the 
US/Canada Defense Production Sharing Arrangements. These arrangements cover the production side of the NORAD agreements for a continental 
defense policy and set out the division of labour between Canada and the US for weapons production. The federal government directly assists and 
subsidizes Canadian armament manufacturers through a myriad of programs designed to help these death merchants with US Defense Department 
contracts available under the Production Sharing Arrangements. Through the Defense Industry Productivity Program, the federal government has given 
Litton $26.4 million to subsidize production of the guidance system for the Cruise Missile. In addition, the government has given Litton a five year $22.5 
million interest free loan for the same program. 

Giving financial aid for the manufacture of components for the Cruise Missile and the agreements to test the Cruise Missile in northern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan attests to the complete hypocrisy of Trudeau and the other government officials who proclaim that Canadian policy strives for suffocation 
of the nuclear arms race. In the grim light of reality, the “peace” pronouncements of Trudeau amount to nothing but enticing lies and illusions designed 
to con us into believing the Canadian State is an ally in the struggle for disarmament, and therefore, a workable vehicle in which to direct our energies. 

We've got to realize the implications of the government's decisions and actual policy. We must come to see the Canadian State as an active enemy 
to be fought, and not as misguided humanists open to our enlightenment. Far from listening to the growing protest from the Canadian public to withdraw 
its involvement in nuclear war, the government has done just the opposite. It has boosted military spending, re-atfirmed commitments to NATO and 
NORAD, publicly defended the US/NATO nuclear strategy, given free money to Litton to build part of the Cruise Missile, and agreed to let the Pentagon 
warmongers use Canadian territory for the testing of weapons systems. Counting on these officials to solve our problems is ridiculous. Any belief in 
the “democracy” of the system to save us is simply a belief in the democracy of lambs being led to the slaughter. We must stop our futile attempts at 
trying to transform the consciousness of the capitalist slime who make up the Canadian State and begin transforming ourselves and the strategies by 
which we operate. We will not survive if, in the final analysis, the success of our undertakings is determined by whether the nuclear enemy can be 
persuaded to change its sickened mind. 

While we have no illusions that direct action, such as this one, can by itself bring about the end of Canada's role as a resource based economic and 
military functionary of Western Imperialism, we do believe that militant direct actions are valid and necessary. Militant direct actions can have constructive 
functions both as a springboard to the kind of consciousness and organization that must be developed if we are to overcome the nuclear masters, and 
as an effective tool of resistance now. Whether they will or not depends on the integrity of the existing movement to develop the commitment and 
courage to carry the struggle beyond legality and the personal security and Privilege of comfortable lifestyles still aspired to, and attainable, by middle- 
class dissidents in North America. 

We believe that it is critical that the already radical sectors of the movement for liberation and nuclear sanity recognize that direct action and militant 
resistance can have positive effects now, can weaken the enemy now, and that this possibility to sabotage the enemy's undertakings complements the 
movement's strategic long-term efforts to transform the consciousness of the people. We believe that, if undertaken seriously and well-supported 
throughout the existing movement, widely practised militant resistance and sabotage will become effective in slowing down the clock of death and inspire 
the people to respond to the threats to our survival with urgency, vitality and clarity. 

The global situation of nuclear holocaust and extreme ecological disaster is rapidly becoming reality. The new Western Alliance weapons systems 
for first-strike nuclear war are to be in place by 1983-86. This destabilizing, ever-encroaching reality should compel us all to move beyond protest and 
work hard to develop a movement with the collective means and ability to actually do something directly to stop the realization of the enemy's life- 
threatening madness. In the absence of widespread popular refusal to participate any longer in the war projects of the ruling class, we believe that 
militant direct actions must be used as an attempt to keep uncompleted, or at least slow-down, the programs and technologies which are bringing about 
our own destruction. For us, this is where the impetus to act lies. 

Historically, those in power have always used warfare and repression in order to maintain their control over other people's lives. And today this 
situation is no different. For the corporate owners and political rulers nuclear weapons are the ultimate tool in the repressive apparatus—the key to 
maintaining their power. Thus they will never voluntarily disarm or stand aside and watch their own power be peacefully taken away. Instead, they will 
use whatever weapons are necessary to battle those who are threatening their rule. We are certain that only through revolt—not referendums or protest 
alone—can we stop the power-crazed from launching their WWIII. It is with an eye towards the generalized development of an actively militant resistance 
movement that we have undertaken this action. 
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